17 more 
arrests 
on campus 


Newest actions include 
dem^ king total to 408 
syMlW 4 1985 

Thm Tribune 


BERKELEY — Seventeen 
people, including several local 
members of the clergy, were 
arrested here yesterday as part 
of a continuing protest over Uni¬ 
versity of California invest¬ 
ments. 

Yesterday’s citations for 
blocking a public sidewalk at 
University Hall brought the to¬ 
tal number of arrests to 408 
since UC-Berkeley students be¬ 
gan a sit-in on the steps of Sproul 
Hall April 10. 

Sixteen also were arrested 
yesterday in an anti-apartheid 
demonstration at the University 
of Kansas in Lawrence, where 
about 20 protesters remained in 
the lobby of the administration 
building last night, according to 
The Associated Press. 


Berkclq an-^ts 
^ past weeK have'Been 
prearranged with police for a 
specific time and place — acts 
of civil disobedience designed to 
keep pressure on UC regents to 
sell all university holdings in 
companies d oing business in 
South Africa^ 

^^Anotiier foTrn of pressure was 
advancing in the state Assem¬ 
bly, where key Democrats arc 
attempting to freeze UC*s $150 
million construction budget until 
the regents vote to divest. 

The ways and means educa¬ 
tion subcommittee voted 
Wednesday to withhold the con¬ 
struction money, a tactic devel¬ 
oped by Assemblymen Tom 
Bates of Oakland and Robert 
Campbell of Richmond. Camp¬ 
bell chairs the subcommittee. 


Meanwhile, the head of the 
Alameda County District Attor¬ 
ney’s Office in Berkeley has 
dropped charges against 20 UC 
protesters arrested April 16, 18 
of whom arc campus student 
senators. 

Assistant District Attorney 
Jeff Homer gave no explanation 
for his action and did not re¬ 
spond to repeated telephone in¬ 
quiries to his office. 


University officials and court 
administrators said yesterday 
they didn’t know why some 
charges were dropped, or if 
more will be. 





SAT MAY 18 

By Barbara Lynne Harfla 

Tff Tribunm 

BERKELEY - After 39 
days of anti*apartheid demon¬ 
strations on the University of 
California campus here, stu¬ 
dents mounted a spirited, but 
for many a disappointingly 
small, show of strength yes¬ 
terday. It was aimed at pres¬ 
suring UC regents into selling 
investment s linked to ra cially 
segregated (South Afric^ 

A group oi no more than 1,- 
000 protesters, far fewer than 
predicted, was thwarted in its 
plan to form a human blockade 
around the Lawrence Hall of 
Science, where the regents held 
a three-hour discussion on di¬ 
vestment. 

Some of the 286 law enforce¬ 
ment officers from around the 
Eastbay who provided security 
outmaneuvered the students 
and set up a line three-deep to 
keep protesters from blocking 
the driveway where the re¬ 
gents’ cars were parked. 

There were a few brief skir¬ 
mishes between police and 
protesters as the regents left 
safely. Gov. Deukmejian was 
flown out by state helicopter, 
and the others drove away. 

12 arrests 

Twelve people were arrested 
after the regents were 

since April 10 to 680. No one 
was injured. 

The demonstrators dispersed 
quickly from Lawrence Hall, 
ending the event they had de¬ 
scribed as one of their biggest 
successes — pressuring the re¬ 
gents to officially discuss di¬ 
vestment for the first time 
since the protests began April 
10 . 

Estimates of the crowd 
ranged from a low of 400 dem¬ 
onstrators by university offi¬ 
cials to 700 to 1,000 by police 
and protesters. One possible 
reason for the turnout is that 
UC final exams ended Thurs¬ 
day, and many students were 
headed for home. 

The protesters had predicted 
they would draw at least 5,000 
people to stage a symbolic 
blockade of the regents, pres¬ 
suring them further in the on¬ 
going protest, which has put 
UC under a national spotlight 
in the widening divestment 
movement. 


Despite the size of the turn¬ 
out, the students, faculty and 
staff who have been organizing 
the protests contended that 
they had made their point, 
without violence and without a 
large number of arrests yester¬ 
day. 

The protesters chanted, “The 
whole world is watching,” as 
the regents hurried to their 
cars. The slogan symbolized 
what the protesters felt they 
have accomplished in five 
weeks of activism. 

“Whether or not they want 
to, the regents have to make a 
clear decision about divest¬ 
ment,” said Professor Charles 
Schwartz. “They have been 
placed in a very pivotal role by 
the students. All eyes are on 
them.” 

Nora Cody, a secretary at 
the Regional Oral History Of¬ 
fice on campus and a member 
of the UC Divestment Coali¬ 
tion, agreed. 

“Our goal was not to have 
large numbers of arrests,” she 
said. “Our goal was to bring the 
message to the regents.” 

Some disappointment 

Other students were disap¬ 
pointed about the small crowd 
and the unsuccessful blockade. 
^ Since nobody was willing to 
%e arrested, the day’s protest 
im pacu 

Bob Newman, 42rr 

Other protesters, although 
disappointed, were buoyed by 
their accomplishments since 
the divestment movement took 
hold. 

“The meeting that is going 
on inside today, the student 
forum and the kind of pointed 
questions the regents are ask¬ 
ing is a recognition of the force 
of the movement.” said sociolo¬ 
gy professor Todd Gitlin. “I 
think it’s a good omen.” 

“There’s no way to be disap¬ 
pointed because of the turn¬ 
out,’’ said senior Michael 
Green. “This has been on the 
front page for five weeks. This 
is just one small step. We’re 
going to keep going.” 

Cody said protesters plan to 
pressure legislators in coming 
weeks to divest state pension 
money, and that they are work¬ 
ing on plans for a strong show¬ 
ing when the regents vote on 
divestment on June 21. 

After the Lawrence Hall 


area cleared, about 400 
dents marched back dowr, 



campus. 

UC spokesman Tom DebU 
said a band of 150 seized tP 
flag from the pole in front c 
California Hall, the campus ad 
ministration building, and rar 
up an anti-apartheid banner up 
its place. 

About 100 protesters 
marched to the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Student Union, occu¬ 
pying it for about 30 minutes 
before deciding to return to 
Sproul Hall, where they have 
maintained the divestment vig¬ 
il since April 10. 

Exhausted, about 50 of them 
remained on the steps late yes¬ 
terday, attracting only passing 
interest from formally-dressed 
students and their parents at¬ 
tending graduation ceremo¬ 
nies. 

Contributing to this story was 
Paul Grabowicz. 







Regents ^ill decide final 
policy at June 21 meeting 


By Kathy OToole 
Th0 Tribune 

BERKELEY — The Univer¬ 
sity of California treasurer 
yesterday temporarily halted 
the flow of any more UC funds 
into the stocks and bonds of 
U.S. companies with South Af¬ 
rican ties. 

Meanwhile, the UC regents, 
who govern the nation's largest 
public university, wrestled at a 
highly charged three-hour 
meeting with UC's controver¬ 
sial link to the racially segre¬ 
gated nation. 

The issue was pressed upon 
them by the force of 38 days of 
anti-apartheid protests at UC's 
Berkeley campus. 

The protesters, about 1,000 
of whom listened to the meet¬ 
ing on loudspeakers outside the 
hall, want UC to sell off the 
$2.4 billion that it has invested 
in U.S. firms doi ng business 
with( ^outh Africa^ 

Insiae, K oi the 28 promi¬ 
nent Californians who govfem^ 
the nine-campus university lis¬ 
tened intently to expert testi¬ 
mony on international politics, 
economics, morality and South 
Africa’s system of apartheid. 

All the subjects bear on the 
regents’ planned June 21 vote 

on whether or nol to dlV^gf. a 

decision that could have far- 
reaching consequences, no 
matter which way it goes, the 
experts said. 

“Because of circumstances 
beyond your control, there no 
longer exists a neutral |K>sition 
with respect to UC divest¬ 
ment,” Robert Price, an asso¬ 
ciate professor of political sci¬ 
ence at UC-Berkeley, advised 
the regents. 

“Because of the size of UC's 
portfolio, special significance 
W’ill be attributed to your ac¬ 
tions (by South Africans and 
their government),” he said. 

The regents include both po¬ 
litical liberals and conserva¬ 
tives — the appointees of four 
successive governors. Among 
them were former U.S. Attor¬ 


ney, General William French 
Smith, Gov. George Deukmeji- 
an, Lt. Gov. Leo McCarthy, and 
Assembly Speaker Willie 
Brown. 

Prior to the discussion. Re¬ 
gent Edward Carter announced 
that the UC treasurer had de¬ 
cided that, until the June 21 
vote, UC would not buy any 
more stock in companies that 
have holdings in South Africa. 

The restriction on UC's $6.3 
billion portfolio will have no 
financial impact on UC, ac¬ 
cording to Patricia Small, as¬ 
sociate treasurer. 

Only about 40 percent of the 
companies in which UC owns 
stock have South African hold¬ 
ings. she said. There are “suf¬ 
ficient investment importuni¬ 
ties ... to meet opr needs” in 

See yC, Back Page 


Protest at meeting is smaller 
than expected. A-8. 









In the long term, two finan¬ 
cial experts told the board, the 
university may be able to di¬ 
vest without losing earnings on 
Its endowment and pension 
funds. But from year to year, 
the funds' earnings would prob¬ 
ably vary more than they do 
now. 

After the meeting, UC Pres¬ 
ident David Gardner credited 
the student protests with rais¬ 
ing to an exceptional level the 
board s interest in the issue. 

But earlier, Regent Carter, a 
33-year veteran of the board 
and one of its most conserva¬ 
tive members, appeared irri¬ 
tated with student demonstra¬ 
tors. 

When another regent sug¬ 
gested a student representative 
be moved ahead of adults on 

f.n? . Carter said, 

‘We’ve been listening to stu¬ 
dent views on this for weeks. 

I d a hell of a lot rather know 
what (investment expert Peter 
Johnson) thinks than what 
some student thinks." 

100 students, who 
filled the public section of the 


—~wscu ana oooed. - 
‘1‘sobedience and-' 
Cur^ protest ^ 

Gardner said after the meet- 

for’ihr® responsible 

for the unusually high attend- ' 
ance of regents, the meeting’s"* 
/ormat’ and “thl 
amount of time and care with* ' 

Sdered.’^'^ 

But clearly, he and other re- ’ 
gents said, the board members’ 
questions indicated that most 
are not ready to vote on divest¬ 
ment. even though the students 
had demanded a vote yester¬ 
day. ^ 

“A vote taken today, I don’t 
think, would be (for) a signifi¬ 
cant change,” said Lt. Gov. Mc¬ 
Carthy. one of six regents who 
have publicly advocated full 
divestment. "By mid-June 

however. I’m optimistic. " 


The regents have scheduled 
another special meeting, for 
June 10 in ^ Angeles, to hear 
more public comment on the 
issue. They will hear public 
comment again on June 20 in 
San Francisco before voting 
June 21. ® 





UC protesters charged 


HAY 251985 

Eight anti-apartheid 
protesters arrested May 17 at 
the Lawrence Hall of lienee 
were charged yesterday with 
blocking a public roadway — 
a traffic infraction that car¬ 
ries a $21 fine. 

They were among 12 ar¬ 
rested as part of a demon¬ 
stration outside a meeting of 
the University of CaUfornia 
regents, who heard argu¬ 
ments in favor of UC divest¬ 
ment of its holdings inj:Qin-. 

doing business m ^uth 

AfHc S> 

The four others, arrested 
for trespassing, will have 
their cases reviewed by the 
district attorney’s office. 

Meanwhile, it has been de¬ 
cided that 32 protesters ar¬ 


rested April 16 at Sproul Hall 
on the UC campus will be 
divided into four groups for 
separate trials in Berkeley- 
Albany Municipal Court. 

The 32 were among the 
first 159 arrested in the 43- 
day protest. 

The first group of 10 is 
scheduled for trial Tuesday 
and the next group of 10 on 
Wednesday. A group of six is 
scheduled for trial Thursday 
and the final group of six set 
for trial June 3. 

The trials are expected to 
last several weeks. 

Some 600 others arrested in 
the campus demonstrations 
will not be prosecuted be¬ 
cause their arrests were non¬ 
violent, the district attorney’s 
office announced Tuesday. 



Study putting divestment cost 
at $100 million stirs UC row 


ByBl_ 

Th0 Tribunt 


BERKELEY - A long- 
awaited report on the cost of 
selling University of California 


investments tied to racially 
segregated South Africa 
sparked new controversy yes- 
terday 


Opponents of full divestment 


hailed the report as exhaustive 
and illuminating, while divest¬ 
ment supporters blasted it as 
inaccurate and biased. 

If *^1!^ report, by treasurer 
Herbert M. Gordon and general 
counsel Donald L. Reidhaar. 
says that divestment of $ 2.4 

.^Uion in, stQcl» 

business in South Africa could 
cost UCs retirement and en¬ 
dowment funds $100 million 
and result in long and possibly 
unwinnable legal challenges. 
"The report makes the de- 
I mand for divestment appear to 
, be irrational, unfavorable and 
) unfeasible." said Pedro No- 
> €uera. president of the student 
I body on the Berkeley campus. 

it Ignores all evidence to the 
■ contrary.*’ 

Regent Joseph A. Moore dis¬ 
agreed. “It tells a lot (about) 
what ^ople are doing and not 
doing. 

Moore, who has not decided 

later this month, added: “I was 
pleasantly surprised at how 
□road the study was.” 

The report, two volumes of 
nearly l 000 pages weighing 
5 /2 pounds, was sent to regents 
during the w-eekend and made 
public yesterday. 

It said UC divestment would 
cost $21 million in brokerage 
commissions — lo times more i 
than the commissions the re- ’ 
gents normally pay each year 

another $79 
million because of the impact 
on stock prices and the higher 
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Continued from Page A-1 
cost of trading in smaller com¬ 
panies. 

Associate treasurer Patrica 
Small said yesterday, however, 
that the cost isn't the most 
important factor. 

**The main point with divest¬ 
ment ... is the fact that you 
reduce (by) one-half your uni¬ 
verse of investment opportuni¬ 
ties. You eliminate 100 percent 
of the drug industry ... and 80 
percent of the auto, chemical, 
dnd,ca0ip«il«p- 
iiiuus>i.i les. sne saiQ. 

Small said the remaining 
companies have half the mar¬ 
ket value of the ones UC in¬ 
vests in now, and generally are ' 
smaller, more volatile and 
more costly to trade. 

UC has outperformed 75 per¬ 
cent of the professionally man¬ 
aged retirement systems and 
endowment funds in the coun¬ 
try for the past 14 years, and 
with the limitations of full di¬ 
vestment. Small said it would 
be hard to keep its track 
record. 

The nine-campus university 
system has been under pres¬ 
sure from factions of students 
and faculty, labor groups and 
^ iiiunp Its 
investments in companies that 
do business in South Africa, in 
an effort to force the end of 
racial segregation there. 


The report will be discussed 
at a public hearing at UCLA 
next Monday and is crucial to a 
vote on the issue June 20-21 in 
San Francisco. 

The UC report also said that: 

■ Of the $2.4 billion being 
eyed for divestment, only $19 
million is directedly tied to 
South Africa, since U.S. corpo¬ 
rations on an average have less 
than 1 percent of their assets in 
South Africa. 

■ The regents could not in- 

stocks in the Standard & Poor s 
500 because of the companies’ 
South African connections. 
Forty-three of the top 100 com¬ 
panies would be off limits to 
UC. 

■ If UC divests of all $2.4 
billion in holdings, it would be 
the largest divestiture in U.S. 
history. So far, a total of $1 
billion has been sold by 10 uni¬ 
versities and five public trusts. 

■ The courts most likely 
would require the regents to 
use financial considerations — 
such as return on investment, 
safety and diversity — before 
social and ethical considera¬ 
tions in investing UC re^^- 
iiient lunds. 

“It is my view that the 
courts would continue to re¬ 
quire that the primary con¬ 
siderations must be given to 


traditional investment criter^ 
ia.“ Reidhaar said. 

He added, however, that on a: 
case by case basis, where fi¬ 
nancial criteria of each com¬ 
pany, a corporation’s record as 
a “corporate citizen” and alter¬ 
native investments are consid¬ 
ered. the courts probably 
would allow divestment. 

Assembly Speaker Willie 
Brown blasted the report, say¬ 
ing. it “does not include how 
the university ou ght to watch 
♦ ^ r- :* ^ ttt!* ] I f \ fJTTnsTalbTfity in a 
particular government.” 

“That same treasurer would 
have said it’s OK to invest in 
the shah’s regime in Iran.” 
Brown said. 

“It stated the worst-case 
scenario, which will make it 
difficult to convince the other 
regents to vote for divest¬ 
ment.” said Regent Yori Wada. 
who favors full, phased divest¬ 
ment. 

Economics Professor Clair 
Brown said the report con¬ 
tained a number of errors and 
omissions. She said a group of 
university economists calcu¬ 
late. for instance, that the com- 
on sales would 
amount to only $6 million and 
were inflated by the treasurer 
by tacking on $14 million it 
would cost to divest everything 
immediately. 




UC divestment r 


covilllprpedo 
stocks; FPPC 


By Kathy O'Toole 
The Tribune 

The price of a share of IBM 
and other blue-chip stocks is 
likely to drop significantly if 
the University of California de¬ 
cides to sell its large holdings 
in 25 companTes'-Uiat do busi¬ 
ness in t South Afrl ^. says a 
new state report obtained by 
The Tribune. 

The report also quotes na¬ 
tional stock market experts 
who predict a “severe, possibly 
even devastating” effect on the 
price of blue-chip stocks if a 
nationwide movement to divest 
public pension funds begins to 
snowball. 

The report, by the Fair Po¬ 
litical Practices Commission, 
is the first clearcut opinion 
that divestment of UC’s $2.4 
billion in South African-related 
holdings would have a signifi¬ 
cant impact on the stock of 
companies that do business 

members of the politi¬ 
cal watchdog agency based 
their conclusions on advice ob¬ 
tained from seven stock mar¬ 
ket experts. They then conclud¬ 
ed that up to 10 of 28 UC 
regents could have a conflict of 
interest if they vote on divest¬ 
ment in San Francisco next 
Friday. 

The opinion appears to bol¬ 
ster last week’s report by the 
UC treasurer, who said divest¬ 
ment could have a cost of $100 
million, including some impact 
on stock prices. But it goes 
farther than the treasurer by 
predicting a widespread iin- 
pact if other funds follow UC s 
divestment lead. 

Likely to be as controversial 
as the treasurer’s report, the 
FPPC’s conclusions represent 
a two-edged sword for divest¬ 
ment advocates. 

On the one hand, the conclu¬ 
sions tend to support the con¬ 


tention that divesting is a way 
of pressuring American com¬ 
panies to pull out of South Af¬ 
rica. On the other, they say 
divestment will cost money for 
UC’s employee pension and en¬ 
dowment funds. 

The FPPC’s experts differed 
from others who have said that 
divestment would have little 
impact because many of the 
companies involved are the na¬ 
tion’s largest. 

But they said that if divest¬ 
ment snowballs, the impact on 
the stock market grows. 

At least 25 cities and seven 
states have already required 
their public pension funds to 
either fully or partially sell 
South Africa-related invest¬ 
ments. and many others are 
considering it. 

The San Jose City Council 
voted Tuesday to divest, and 
several bills before the Legis- 
divest- 

ment of Calilosmia’s two larg¬ 
est pension funds, which have 
South African-related holdings 
three times the size of UC’s. 

Because the analysts believe 
a UC sale alone would be large 
enough to affect market prices, 
the FPPC report concludes 
that any UC regent who is also 
a substantial shareholder in 
one of the affected companies 
should refrain from voting on 
divestment. 

The opinion was prepared at 
the request of four Bay Area 
regents. UC President David 
Gardner. Robert Noyce, Wil¬ 
liam Milliken and Joseph A. 
Moore Jr. 

Although Gardner’s stock* 
holdings are small, the three 
others might have a “conflict 
of interest” as it is defined by 
the California Political Re¬ 
form Act, according to FPPC 

See UC^B^ek Page 





legal counsel Robert E. Lei- 
digh. 

The law, approved by voters 
in 1974, forbids a public offi¬ 
cial from taking any public 
action that would affect his or 
her pocketbook. 

Leidigh's opinion will be sub¬ 
mitted Monday to a vote of the 
FPPC. The commission could 
alter it, but usually endorses its 
staff's legal opinions. 

If the financial impact on a 
regent is at least $250, the re¬ 
gent would have to be disqual¬ 
ified, the report said. 

“A regent owning 800 shares 
of IBM (as do Noyce and Milli- 
ken) could be expected to suf¬ 
fer a detriment of $l,600”if the 
regents sell UC’s 2.5 million 
shares of IBM, the report said. 

The FPPC's seven experts 
include Chris McLellan, vice 
president of equity trading for 
Dean Witter Reynolds in San 
Francisco, and Stan Cobin, 
manager of trading corre¬ 
spondence and statistical serv¬ 
ices for the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


aid not agree on 
how long the stock price would 
be lowered, and only one ven¬ 
tured a prediction of the specif¬ 
ic per-share price drop. 

Laszlo Birinyi, vice presi¬ 
dent and manager of equity 
market analysis for Salomon 
Brothers of New York, looked 
at nine stocks in UC’s portfolio 
and predicted a drop ranging 
from $1 per share for GTE to 
$3 a share for Merck & Co. 

This would be true for quick 
divestment, he said. 

A few of them felt UC could 
periodically “slip” 50,000 
shares or less “into the market 
on appropriate days and result 
in no displacement.” 

But all seven feared the 
snowballing effect, and it is 
that fear that has prompted 
San Francisco to move at “all 
deliberate speed” to sell its 
$365 million in South African- 
related equities, according to 
Dewitt Bowman, chief invest¬ 
ment officer for that city's pen¬ 
sion fund. 

The FPPC conclusion dif¬ 
fered from a May 10 opinion of 
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UC's legal counsel and another 
by a UC faculty subcommittee 
of corporate finance and busi¬ 
ness scholars. 

Legal Counsel Donald Reid- 
haar said that even if there was 
a “slight temporary downward 
pressure on the price of the 
securities ... any such effect 
would be minor and fleeting.” 

The faculty subcommittee 
said large sales often have a 
substantial effect on market 
price, but the professors 
thought it unlikely in this case 
because traders and the gener¬ 
al public would know why UC 
was selling. 
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finances, 
values clash 



against their trust duties 


By Kathy O'Toole 

The Tribune 

Stanley Sheinbaum’s resume 
strongly suggests he will vote 
Friday to cut the University of 
^.^Wtforntihiv^ies to apartheid in 
V^uth Afric^ 

^"■TtTirweaTfhy southern Califor¬ 
nia financier has devoted much 
of his 65 years to peace and 
human rights causes. He also 
voted for divestment eight years 
ago when the majority of his 
colleagues on the UC Board of 
Regents voted against selling 
the university's holdings in com¬ 
panies that operate in the 
world's only country where law 
restricts human rights on the 
basis of race. 

^Sitting on the fence* 

But Sheinbaum, according to 
several friends, has voraciously 
researched and rethought the di¬ 
vestment issue since 1977. He is 
now one of several members of 
the 28-member board who are 
“sitting on the fence” — caught 
between conflicting moral val¬ 
ues. 

Sheinbaum is one of 13 re¬ 
gents appointed by former Gov. 
Jerry Brown, who advocated di¬ 
vestment when he was a regent. 
Along with two pro-divestment 
T^n^ocrats who are bn the 
rent board by virtue of their 
positions as lieutenant governor 
and speaker of the Assembly, 
those Democrats could out-vote 
the Republicans on the board 
next week in San Francisco. 

But no one is certain that ei¬ 
ther camp will stick to party 
lines on this vote. Unlike elected 
officials in the Legislature, the 
regents have to weigh their mor¬ 
al feelings on apartheid against 
their moral and legal commit¬ 
ments to those whose money 
they manage — the university 
and its employees. 

Doubt about divestment 

Indeed, it is some of the 
Brown appointees — Shein¬ 
baum. Vilma Martinez, Yvonne 
Brathwaite Burke and Jeremiah 
Hallisey — who have publicly 
expressed the most doubt about 
their moral or legal right to risk 
divestment. 

Sheinbaum. who was con¬ 
cerned enough about the issue to 
make a one-day trip home from 
Europe to attend last week’s 
public hearing on the issue, says 
he abhors apartheid. He further 
believes the United States is in- 

See TRUSTEE^ Page A 2 
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directly helping South Africa 
keep its black citizens in a form 
of slavery. 

But he also says he*s become 
concerned that the only thing the 
regents can do about it is “take 
the savings of a small group of 
people and use that as leverage.” 

This small group of people — 
the university’s 98,000 employ¬ 
ees, its retired workers or their 
heirs — ordinarily have the right 
to make their own moral deci¬ 
sions. But in this case they have 
turned the responsibility over to 
legal trustees — the regents. 

And, unlike most other public 
employees who have retirement 
funds in trust, these employees 
have no direct access to the 
taxpayers’ purse should it turn 
out that divestment results in 
trust fund losses, as some finan¬ 
cial experts have predicted. 

“If there’s a loss, that will 
come out of the beneficiaries’ 
(pocket) at some point,” Shein- 
baum says. 

“You hear about other uni¬ 
versities divesting, but they are 
(divesting) endowment funds, 
not pension funds. In the case of 
pensions, you have a different 
question.” 

UC has about $6.3 billion of 
investments, and all but about 
$500 million are set aside for 
employees in retirement or sup¬ 
plemental retirement funds. 

UC currently counts on earn¬ 
ing an 8 percent compounded 
interest rate on the pension 
funds — an earnings ra te th^ 


The regents do, however, have 
a legal obligation to pay their 
employees set pension benefits 
and couldn’t directly put the po¬ 
tential burden of divestment on 
the backs of beneficiaries. 

If a shortfall occurs, says Don¬ 
ald Reidhaar, the university’s 
legal counsel, the university 
would be faced with asking the 
Legislature for more funds for 
pensions, negotiating smaller 
benefits or higher contribution 
rates for new employees, or cut¬ 
ting back on other university 
programs, which usually means 
fewer jobs. 

Some economists and invest¬ 
ment experts predict there will 
be no loss in earnings from di¬ 
vestment. 

But if some beneficiary later 
can convince the courts differ¬ 
ently, Reidhaar says, the regents 
as individuals might be held lia¬ 
ble for any losses attributed to 
the divestment decision. 

Under charitable trust laws, 
he says, they have a fiduciary 
responsibility to be “prudent” 
investors, exercising the same 
degree of skill and caution as 
investors of other private trust 
funds. 

“I’m a lawyer — Fm not af¬ 
raid of lawsuits,” Vilma Mar¬ 
tinez, chair of the regents, said 

“But this is not my money. I 
have no business being a mem-, 
ber of the board if I’m not will¬ 
ing to take on a fiduciary res- 
ponsiblity.” 

Reidhaar’s advice on the sub¬ 


funds — an earnings ra te thai^ neiunci<ii 

some say imgRraiange If UfT^jeet has been far too ^pqstrain- 


decides to sell and reinvest 
roughly $2.4 billion worth of 
bonds or stocks of companies 
who have operations in South 
Africa. 

In San Francisco, the voters 
last year directed that city’s pen¬ 
sion fund trustees to divest of 
South African-connected stocks 
and bonds. The trustees are 
doing that knowing that if a time 
comes when the fund doesn’t 
have the assets to cover its com¬ 
mitments, the people who made 
the divestment decision — the 
local taxpayers — will have to 
make up the difference. 

The regents cannot be that 
certain any future pension-fund 
shortages will be picked up by 
taxpayers, for they have no tax¬ 
ing authority. 

The Legislature and governor 
set the nine-campus university’s 
budget. In the past two decades, 
both had a tendency to trim it 
below the maintenance-plus-in¬ 
flation level. 


ing, divestment advocates 
argue. 

The regents are the appointed 
board of directors for a public 
university, not just a pension 
trust, and therefore have an ov¬ 
erriding obligation to the public 
interest and the university’s 
goals, they have argued. 

They also point out that UC’s 
retirement fund is much better 
funded than most public pension 
funds and there is no imminent 
danger that it will not have the 
cash to pay out obligations. 

It is better funded because the 
regents know they can’t raise 
taxes in an emergenecy and be¬ 
cause many of them are from 
private industry, says Jim 
Moore, a principal in Towers, 
Perrin Forster & Crosby, the 
actuarial firm that annually 
checks the health of the fund. 

Under federal law, trustees of 
private pension funds are ex¬ 
pected to keep their funds ac- 
tuarily sound. 


UC regents’ divestment 
vote is due tomorrow 


JWI20m5 

SAN FRANCISCO - The Uni- 
versjty of California regents will 
meet here today and tomorrow 
to hear final public comments 
about w^hether the nine-campus 
system should sell its $2.4 billion 
worth of investments in compa¬ 
nies doing business wit h SoutlL 
Africa. 

The sessions at the UC Exten¬ 
sion Center are scheduled to end 
tomorrow morning when the 28- 
member board votes on the fu¬ 
ture of UC’s controversial in¬ 
vestments. 

In the past several months, 
protests have been staged at uni¬ 
versity and college campuses 
around California by students 
and others who contend that 
withdrawal of U.S. companies 
from South Africa would be an 
effective way to press for im¬ 
proved conditions for blacks 
there. 

Yesterday in Berkeley, nine 
more protesters who tried to get 
into UC President David Gard¬ 


ner’s office were arrested, while 
15 were cited at the San Francis¬ 
co office of International Busi¬ 
ness Machines Corp.. which does 
business in South Africa. 

Both groups called for an end 
to South Africa business ties. 

The Berkeley demonstrators 
also demanded that Gardner 
seek to have charges dropped 
against 32 other protesters cur¬ 
rently facing trial in Berkeley 
Municipal Court. 

UC spokesman Ronald Kolb 
said the group, including one 
woman in a wheelchair, was 
able to make its way undetected 
to Gardner’s seventh floor office 
at University Hall. 

After failing to gain entrance 
to Gardner’s office they moved 
to an adjacent office and hung a 
banner with a picture of de¬ 
ceased South African patriot 
Steven Biko from the window. 

Eight were taken to the coun¬ 
ty jail at Santa Rita, while the 
wheelchair protester was cited 
for tresj)assing and released. 


UC urged 
to keep 
lab ties 

n F.piSEPSOms 

Panel s recommendation 

By B M f ba f m Lyfmo ’ —'— 

Th9 Tribunm V (^$jk fTtHU. 9^ 

LOS ANGELES — After hear¬ 
ing nine speakers tell the Uni¬ 
versity of California Board of 
Regents why it should sever its 
ties with the nation's nuclear i 
weapons laboratories, a com¬ 
mittee of the regents voted easi¬ 
ly and predictably yesterday to ] 
do the opposite. j 

In a 10-2 vote, the Committee 
on Laboratory Oversite followed 
a recommendation by UC Presi- ‘ 
dent David P. Gardner to open ' 
negotiations with the U.S. De- ^ 
partment of Energy on a con¬ 
tract that would keep the labs \ 
under UC*s wing until 1992. " 

The current five-year con- . 
tract under which the university “ 
runs the Los Alamos and Liver¬ 
more National Laboratories ex- \ 
pires in 1987. “ 

Another committee of the re- \ 
gents voted yesterday to recom¬ 
mend that the full board estab- ^ 
lish a South Africa-free invest- ^ 
ment portfolio for employees 
who do not want their supple- ^ 
mental retirement funds to be S 
invested in companies that do ^ 
business in racially segregated 
South Africa. 

The final votes on both of 
these issues come today when 
the full board meets for the sec¬ 
ond day on the UCLA campus. 

0nly two regents on the lap 
oversight committee. Stanley 
Sheinbaum and Janice Eberly, 
opposed renewing the contract 
to manage the labs, which have 
developed every nuclear war¬ 
head in the nation’s arsenal and 
have been run by UC since the 
atomic bomb was invented un¬ 
der the Manhattan Project at 
Los Alamos during World War 
II. 




Speakers from groups like the 
Southern California Federation 
of Scientists, Bilateral Nuclear 
Freeze Initiative, Concerned 
Faculty of UCLA and others tes¬ 
tified that UC*s management is 
immoral, conflicts with the uni¬ 
versity’s primary goal of educa¬ 
tion and has made the university 
an accomplice in the growing 
worldwide threat of nuclear an¬ 
nihilation. 

A 20-year member of UC’s 
faculty, Robert Hethmon, said it 
would be a “colossal failure” if 
the regents renew the contract, 
driving already-disillusioned 
students “further toward fear, 
apathy, cynicism and despair.” 

The Rev. A1 Cohen, represent¬ 
ing clergy and laity here, 
agreed. 

“The mantle of the University 
of California continues to pro¬ 
vide an aura of disinterested sci¬ 
entific research and self-inter¬ 
ested government projects pro¬ 
ducing hardware for the arms 
race,” he said. 

He said freedom of inquiry, 
open discussion and humane val¬ 
ues are casualties of the labs’ 
work. Critics again raised ques¬ 
tions about lab officials’ roles in 
influencing national defense pol¬ 
icy by “lobbying” against a com¬ 


prehensive test ban treaty arfd in 
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fayor of the Strategic Defense i 
IdMtative, better known as the * 
“Star Wars*’ defense proposal. 

Livermore lab Associate Di¬ 
rector James Kahn denied there 
is any lobbying. 

“The laboratory does not 
make it a policy of going out sell¬ 
ing a system/’ he said, but rath¬ 
er, responds to requests from the 
president and Congress for opin¬ 
ions and information. 

The university’s administra¬ 
tion, on the other hand, argued 
that the affiliation gives students 
and faculty members access t 
state-of-the-art equipment and 
some of the brightest minds in 
science, a benefit which Gardner 
said he would like to cash in on. 

•On another controversial is¬ 
sue. the regents* Subcommittee 
on Employee Benefit and Retire¬ 
ment Programs approved the 
Calvert Social Investment Man¬ 
aged Growth Fund for university 
faculty and staff members who 
do not want their retirement 
rnoney invested in companies 
that do business in South Africa. 

; If the fund is approved by the 
full board, UC employees who 
vpluntarily contribute part of 
their paychecks to a tax-de- 
fprred annuity account for their 
retirement can ask the universi¬ 
ty to place their money in the 
Calvert Groups’s fund. 

.The fund is being established 


under a provision of Gardner’s 
alternative to divestment of all 
I stocks and bonds of companies 
that operate in South Africa. 

The |2.4 billion in retirement 
and endowment money that the 
regents manage for UC employ¬ 
ees is not affected. 

But under state law, the uni¬ 
versity must give employees a 
choice of how the funds in volun¬ 
tary tax-deferred annuity ac¬ 
counts are invested. 

Last spring. 1,000 protesters 
on all UC campuses were arrest¬ 
ed trying to convince the univer¬ 
sity that it should divest of South 
Africa-related investments in 
protest of that government’s pol¬ 
icy of racial segregation. 

However, a case-by-case re¬ 
view of UC investments was ap¬ 
proved on Gardner’s recommen¬ 
dation, along with the establish¬ 


ment of a fund such as the Cal¬ 
vert fund. 

Several regents expressed 
grave concerns about the fund, 
which is termed a “socially re¬ 
sponsible’’ mutual fund because 
it docs not invest in companies 
linked to South Africa or those 
involved in productions of alco¬ 
hol, tobacco or weapons. 

The regents’ Investments 
Committee headed by Edward 
W. Carter will consider divest¬ 
ment for the second time in 
three months at today’s meeting 
the request of state Assembly 
Speaker Willie Brown, D-San 
Francisco. 

Brown asked that the matter 
go before the board again be¬ 
cause of the deterioration of the 
racial relations in South Africa. 

The regents rejected divest¬ 
ment in June. 







brown rllents on UC’s 
(S outK Afri^ policies 


By Barbara Lynne Harria 

Tribune 

LOS ANGELES — Assembly 
Speaker Willie Brown aban¬ 
doned plans to have the Board of 
Regents of the University of Ca l- 
ifOQliaxeconsider its South^?ffrt^ 
*ca investment policies yester- 
day, calling instead for the re¬ 
gents’ Investment Committee to 
take up the matter behind closed 
doors. 

Reversing his position earlier 
this week, Brown said he fa¬ 
vored a closed-door session “be- 



give us an opportunity for better 
candor and give us an opportuni¬ 
ty to bring our own personal ex¬ 
pertise. if any, to bear on evalu¬ 
ating whether or not we think we 
should stay in a particular com¬ 
pany.” 

Brown had asked UC Presi¬ 
dent David P. Gardner to put the 
divestment issue on yesterday’s 
agenda because of the deterio¬ 
rating civil and financial condi¬ 
tions in South Africa. 

Gardner originally scheduled 
the matter for a closed session 
yesterday because discussions 
about specific companies in 
which UC has investments must 
be taken up privately under the 
university’s bylaws. 

Brown publicly lambasted 
Gardner last Monday for closing 
the discussion to the public and 


the full board, saying he wanted 
to talk about the general situa¬ 
tion, not particular companies. 

But. after a report by UC 
Treasurer Herbert M. Gordon 
yesterday. Brown relented. 

Brown said he wanted time to 
study the report Gordon present¬ 
ed yesterday. 

Brown was the author of a 
proposal in June urging the re¬ 
gents to sell university holdings 
linked to South Africa. It was 
rejected by the conservative 
board in favor of a case-by-case 
“’V Cn tT]T^ 7)ena \ IoT' oT~ cdm- 
panies in UC’s investment port¬ 
folio. 

In other business, the regents 
approved: 

■ Hiring VBN Corp. of Oak¬ 
land as architect to design its 
$11.7 million addition to and ren¬ 
ovation of University Hall, the 
headquarters for the nine-cam- 
pus system; 

■ Naming the Calvert Social 
Investment Managed Growth 
Fund as the South Africa-free 
mutual fund in which UC staff 
and faculty members can invest 
their tax-deferred retirement 
funds if they want to avoid com¬ 
panies with South African ties; 

■ The design of a 23-megawatt 
co-generation plant on the 
Berkeley campus. 


Boesak free on bail, A-3. 
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Senate urges 



By Barbara Lyrtne Harris 

Thm Tribune 

The Berkeley Division of the 
Academic Senate yesterday 
overwhelmingly passed a reso¬ 
lution urging the University of 
California to divest of holdings 
in companies that dc^usiness in 
racially segregated ( ^uth Afri- 
caA ^ 

^y a vote of 98-3, with three 
absentions, the Senate asked the 
UC Board of Regents to set aside 
its decision of June 21 not to 
divest and reconsider the issue 
at the regents’ Oct. 17-18 meet¬ 
ing in San Francisco. The Senate 
also demanded the regents sell 
immediately all holdings in 
companies that help the South 
African government maintain 
its policy of apartheid. 

Sociology Professor Todd Gi- 
tlin said UC’s holdings in at least 
four corporations would be af¬ 
fected immediately: General 
Motors Corp., which makes 
chassis for military vehicles; 
Caterpillar Co., whose heavy 
equipment, Gitlin said, is used to 
destroy black townships; and In¬ 
ternational Business Machines 
Corp. and Hewlett-Packard Co., 
which Gitlin said sell computers 
to middlemen who sell them to 
the government. The computers. 

I he said, are used to maintain^e 

byr.li :n, TrnFrn 

lates where different races can 
live. 

The Senate, which often has 
difficulty getting a quorum of 50 
of its 1,500 members for a meet¬ 
ing, was packed by members of 
the UC Faculty for Full Divest¬ 
ment, which organized faculty 
protests against UC’s invest¬ 
ment policies last spring and 
sponsored yesterday’s resolu¬ 
tion. 


Calling the South African sys¬ 
tem of racial segregation the 
most oppressive in the world, 
architecture Professor Kenneth 
Simmons urged UC faculty 
members to take a stand. He 
cited the increase in violence 
against black South Africans 
this summer as evidence that 
President Pieter Bothams regime 
had no intention of ending 
apartheid and granting “one- 
person, one-vote under a unitary 
system.” 

In June, the regents rejected a 
proposal by Assembly Speaker 
Willie Brown that the university 
sell its holdings in American 
companies that do business in 
South Africa, 

John Polt, a professor of Span¬ 
ish and Portuguese, offered an 
amendment to the resolution 
that would have stated that the 
faculty is opposed to all oppres¬ 
sion, arguing that there are 
many “obnoxious” regimes in 
ihe world, and the faculty should 
open the door for other UC hold¬ 
ings to be reviewed. 

Polt’s resolution was resound¬ 
ingly rejected. 


THU NOV 7 1985 

By Barbara Lyrtne Harris 

Th0 Tribune 

BERKELEY — One-hundred thirty- 
eight people were arrested last night in a 
sit-down demonstration in the University 
of California’s Sproul Hall in protest of the 
university’s refusal,to disinvest-in compa¬ 
nies that operate iii^ South Afric a? 

Those who were arrested went quietly. 
One-hundred four of them are UC students, 
the largest proportion of students in any 
anti-apartheid protest at UC this year. 

"We have been told that this is an ille¬ 
gal protest,” said UC Student Body Presi¬ 
dent Pedro Noguera last night. "As an 
elected official. I’d like to declare that this 
protest is in keeping with the educational 
mission of this university. It is a legal pro¬ 
test.” . , 

His remarks brought an ovation from 
the protesters. 




They were arrested on < 
pass in a public building wi 
and are to be arraigned i 
bany Municipal Court on N. 

The sit-down demonstra 
corridor at Sproul began at i 
and was ended by UC polic> 

Yesterday’s demonstrati 
torchlight march through B: 
UC campus on Tuesday dur^i 
ident Reagan and UC Pre 
Gardner were burned in 
Sproul steps. 

Attorney Stan Dewey, i 
sented many anti-aparthei^ 
municipal court, said last nij 
stration is educational evci 
be "cultivated and encourar 
versity. 

Dewey was the second |i 
at Sproul. 


jrges of tres- Unlike most of the anti-apartheid dem- 

,n it is closed, onstrations last spring, the sit-in was or- 
Berkeley-Al- ganized by several of the minority student 
21 groups on campus and most of the partici 

_ in the long Jants were non-white students, organizers 

lon yesterday pointed out. „ • j pin 

t 9 p.m. "Take a look in there, said Howie Pm 

I followed a derhughes. a Sra^uate s^dent and a mem- 
teley and the ber of United People of Color. Most of the 
which Pres- faces you see are black and brown, Asian 

snt David P. and Chicano. ,. 

fffigy on the "That wasn’t the case last 

continued. “This action is the biggest mobi¬ 
le has repre- lization of minority students since the 
irotesters in movement began.” 

It the demon- Pinderhughes said that since the spring 

Hhat ought to quarter, when 800 students w®*-® 

I” by the uni- during nearly two months of mi¬ 

nority student groups have bee^ doing 

bon arrested PROTEST. Jfage B-3 
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grass-roots organizing in an ef¬ 
fort to convince the university to 
divest itself of $2.4 billion in 
stocks and bonds of companies 
that do business in South Africa. 

In a vote last June, the UC 
Board of Regents rejected de¬ 
mands for divestment and opted 
instead to study the conduct of 
each company in its portfolio 
linked to South Africa. 

Still, students say they are not 
disheartened. 


“I think that to get the regents 
to divest, we (the protesters) are 
going to have to shut the univer¬ 
sity down,*’ said Eric Nakano, 
“or at least make a movement 
that is strong enough and big 
enough that the regents know we 
can shut the university down.” 

The protesters were joined by 
15 Jefferson Elementary School 
students, kindergarten through 
third grade, who were on a field 
trip yesterday to hear speakers 
at a rally in support of Native 


Americans. 

“My mama said I should *<10 
this because people have dark 
skin, they should be allowed "to 
be able to vote or have a living 
the way other people do,” sat^ t 
year-old Nina Fallenbaun. 

Kyla Cleary, also 7, agree*. 
“White people won’t give black 
people in South Africa the mon*- 
ey when they work, and they 
(blacks in South Africa) won’t be 
able to live.’’ 
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DC to halt investments in firm 
vnth poor apartheid record 


By Barbara Lynne Harris 
Th9 Trtbmtm 

LOS ANGEILES — University 
of ^ liforni a Board of Regents 
wirr"not purchase additional 
stock in the Nalco Chemical Co. 
untijt the company demonstrates 
that jUs working to promote ra¬ 
cial e qualit y and to end aparth¬ 
eid^ the regents’ 

CommfFtee on ^Investments 
agreed yesterday. . 

The^acUon is the first to be 
taken under a new UC invest¬ 
ment policy on companies that 
do business in South Africa. 

Ti^d other, unidentified com¬ 
panies also have been put on no¬ 
tice that “appropriate action” 
wouM be taken unless improve¬ 
ments are made. 

Thfe investment policy, adopt¬ 
ed by the regents in June, estab¬ 
lished the University Advisory 
CoQVPi.Ree for Investor Respon¬ 
sibility to review the conduct of 
each,company in which UC in¬ 
vests.^ The committee is charged 
withr naaking recommendations 
to the board on whether to con¬ 
tinue holding stock in companies 
that don’t meet the university’s 
standards of corporate conduct. 

Of UC*s $6.3 billion invest¬ 
ment portfolio, $2.4 billion is in¬ 
vested in companies with links 
to Somh Africa. 

It owns $37 million in Nalco 
Chemical stock. 

Nalco officials could be 


reached for comment yesterday. 

UCLA Chancellor Charles 
Young, who heads the advisory 
committee, said the action was 
recommended by committee 
members because Nalco has not 
complied fully with the Sullivan 
Principles, a code of conduct 
that requires companies to pro¬ 
vide equal pay and job opportun¬ 
ities to black workers and to 
work for an end to the apartheid 
laws which deny 22 million 
black residents citizenship, the 
right to vote, to live and work 
where they chose, to speak free¬ 
ly, congregate and other basic 
freedoms. 

Young said Nalco has made 
some progress toward compli¬ 
ance with the guidelines, and 
was given a year to improve per¬ 
formance. He said the commit¬ 
tee would recommend the re¬ 
gents take “appropriate action” 
if the company fails to comply 
but he declined to state what ac¬ 
tion is contemplated. 

Nalco has a year to improve 
its performance. Young said. 

Apartheid protesters who said 
the investment committee’s ac¬ 
tions didn’t go far enough, dis¬ 
rupted the meeting, shouting at 
regents and demanding to be 
heard. When the regents voted 
not to allow them to address the 
board, the ruckus got so loud, the 
protesters were told to leave the 
room. They left peacefully and 


no one was arrested. 

Frances Hasso, undergraduate 
representative on the advisory 
committee, said it has been 
“railroaded into using the Sulli¬ 
van Principles’’ as the standard 
of conduct instead of looking at 
other actions that might contrib¬ 
ute to the maintenance of 
apartheid. 

“This is piecemeal,” Hasso 
said. “It tells me that they aren’t 
serious about divestment.” 

Young said a review based on 
the companies’ compliance with 
Sullivan Principles is only the 
first step, and other standards in¬ 
cluding whether companies sell 
products used by the government 
to maintain apartheid, probably 
would be used in later evalua¬ 
tions. 

Hasso said the regents have 10 
vreeks to decide how to respond 
to the other two companies that 
have not signed the Sullivan 
Principles. 









